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Abstract 

Lars Lih’s Lenin Rediscovered seeks to replace the textbook-myth of Leninism with a painstaking 
reconstruction of “Lenin’s Erfurtian drama’. That reconstruction is more accurate than the Lenin- 
myth, but Lih’s step forward is marred by two steps back. One is his account of Lenin’s ‘worry 
about workers’. The other is Lih’s new translation of What Is to Be Done?. 
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For decades, the widely held view in the scholarly literature was that ‘the basic 
principles of Lenin’s system were set out in his pamphlet What Is to Be Done?” .' 
This was said to be Lenin’s ‘decisive work’, ‘the most important single work of 
Leninist theory’.” In it, he ‘hammered his revolutionary philosophy into shape’ 
and ‘sketched out the revolutionary principles which he employed sixteen 
years later’. ‘For the rest of his life he was to remain the prisoner of the ideas 
expounded in What is to be Done?. They possessed for him a fatal finality.’ 

More specifically, the famous thesis about bringing consciousness from 
without in the second chapter of Lenin’s book has been called ‘one of the most 
essential elements of his developed theory’; ‘to this fundamental theme he 
returned again and again .* It is ‘the most distinctively Leninist argument’, ‘the 
doctrinal core of Leninism’, from which his authoritarianism is said to have 
‘flowed logically’.’ 
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That is the textbook-interpretation of What Is to Be Done? (WITBD?). But, 
in Lenin Rediscovered, Lars Lih sets out to prove that the conventional account 
is deeply flawed.° Even in 1902, Lenin was not pessimistic about proletarian 
abilities, as many have claimed. “The keynote of Lenin’s outlook was not worry 
about workers but exhilaration about workers.” The Russian proletariat was 
on the march in 1902, and Lenin had great faith that wage-labourers would 
acquire class-consciousness and also become the vanguard-fighter in the 
struggle for democracy. Despite his reputation, Lenin was in fact a passionate 
advocate of political freedom, and the party he wanted to build in order to win 
that freedom was well within the mainstream of European Social Democracy. 
According to Lih, the future-leader of the Bolshevik faction was at this time 
an orthodox Kautskyist, not a Jacobin or a nascent Stalinist, and he ‘retained 
the same Erfurtian outlook...at least up to 1917.8 

This is not the textbook-Lenin. According to Lih, that caricature was the 
product of a Cold-War scholarship that ripped W/7BD? from its context and 
elevated a few ‘scandalous passages’ into a pessimistic theory that seemed to 
anticipate the despotism of later decades. Lenin, however, did not subscribe to 
this textbook-theory, for his words have been misunderstood. Key terms in the 
Russian text have been mistranslated, and the ideological and historical 
contexts within which Lenin wrote have been forgotten. Lih’s aim in this big 
book is to reconstruct those contexts and to translate more faithfully Lenin’s 
words so that we can rediscover what the author really meant. This book is so 
big because it contains both a new translation of WITBD? and a detailed 
reconstruction of Lenin’s thinking and polemics during the decade before the 
outbreak of the 1905 Revolution. A behemoth, Lih’s work will likely be seen 
as an exhaustive account of the topic; certainly it will exhaust those who read 
the book from cover to cover. 

Lih’s refutation of the textbook-interpretation of W/7BD? constitutes one 
step forward. His is not the first such refutation, but it is, by far, the most 
detailed. Lih is right that WITBD? is not the founding text of Bolshevism and 
that the arguments in its second chapter are not the theoretical heart of 
Leninism. Lenin was indeed the most Erfurtian of the Russian Social- 
Democratic leaders, and his main aim at this time was to facilitate the birth of 
an inclusive-democratic state in Russia. Throughout the decade covered by 
this book and beyond, Lenin expressed great faith in the proletariat as an agent 
of political and economic change. He did not think that the party could 
substitute for the class in the revolutionary process, or that the intelligentsia 


6. Lih 2006. 
7. Lih 2006, p. 20. 
8. Lih 2006, p. 114. 
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should seek to dominate the workers within the party. Lih is also right that 
Lenin’s writings are filled with harsh polemics that distort his opponents’ views 
and that Lenin was sometimes sloppy in expressing his ideas. The ‘scandalous 
passages’ in the second chapter of WITBD? are a case in point, and do not 
reflect Lenin’s considered position. Lenin did not believe that workers would 
fixate at the stage of trade-union consciousness if left to themselves, or that the 
party had to combat the spontaneous development of the class. He was an 
optimist about the maturation of the proletariat, not a pessimist. 

All of these claims are correct, and together they constitute one step forward 
in our understanding of Lenin. Lih’s proof for some of these claims could be 
tighter, sharper, and supported with better evidence, but the claims themselves 
are valid. However, as Lenin says in another book that got him into trouble, 
“One step forward, two steps back.... It happens in the lives of individuals, 
and it happens in the history of nations and in the development of parties.’ It 
happens in scholarship too. Lih does refute the textbook-account of WITBD?, 
but he then leaves the reader with the false impression that there is nothing 
worrisome or unusual in Lenin’s view of the proletariat before 1905 (or even 
1917). He exonerates WITBD? and directs all of our attention to it, but then 
misses a different ‘worry about workers’ that emerges in Lenin’s texts at this 
time, and that will grow and remain with him after the seizure of power. Like 
the textbook-dogma he refutes, Lih makes a fetish of WITBD?, and exaggerates 
its importance in understanding the Lenin who will take power in 1917. But 
it is not in this ‘classic text’ that Lenin’s more important ‘worry about workers’ 
is expressed. That worry is to be found, instead, sprinkled through the minor 
writings and forgotten polemics that fill the 55 volumes of Lenin’s Collected 
Works. But we cannot see it if we allow WITBD? and its scandalous passages 
to dazzle our vision. This failure to take notice of other ideas that emerge in 
Lenin’s writings during this time-period, and that will endure and shape his 
choices when he comes to power, constitutes one step back in our understanding 
of Lenin’s thought. 

The other step back is Lih’s translation of W/TBD?. I admire the effort, and 
agree that Russian terms should be translated consistently and faithfully into 
English. But Lih’s translation often transforms Lenin’s vigorous prose into a 
clumsy mess of ambiguity. In a misguided effort to render Lenin’s scandalous 
passages less scandalous, Lih substitutes constructions that are vague and 
ungainly. WITBD? would never have enhanced Lenins reputation in the 
underground-movement and attracted followers, as in fact it did, if the original 
conveyed the impression which Lih’s translation does. One of Lenin’s comrades 


9. Lenin 1961, p. 412. 
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on the /skra editorial board, A.N. Potresov, praised this text for the poetry of 
some of its passages.” Unfortunately, Lih has purged the poetry in order to 
protect Lenin from criticism. That is a second step back. 

In the following sections, I will describe each of these steps and missteps 
in greater detail. At the end, I will briefly speculate about the future of 
Lenin-studies. 


Lenin-slips 


The really important thing to know about WITBD? is that the ‘scandalous 
passages’ in the second chapter are a mistake. They do not accurately express 
Lenin’s considered view on the subject of working-class consciousness. The 
great irony of this text is that its most famous passages — the ones thought to 
be the very core of Leninism — are, in fact, the sloppiest and most deceptive in 
WITBD?. This is why Lih proposes to bracket them in his analysis of the book. 
“The scandalous passages are just about the last place to look for something 
genuinely revealing about Lenin’s outlook." 

Lih is right that ‘the formulations about spontaneity are not the heart 
of WITBD? but a tacked-on polemical sally’; they are ‘confusing’ and 
‘unedifying’.'? Lenin ‘obscures’ his own view by making it sound ‘as if he were 
somehow suspicious and fearful of stikhiinosť .'° His insistence on diverting 
the workers away from their spontaneous path ‘must be adjudged a very bad 
move." Lenin was actually ‘trying to affirm something that was utterly non- 
controversial’. But, ‘unfortunately, he did not do it very well’, due to ‘hasty 
polemical improvisation, use of borrowed vocabulary, and an insistence 
on equating Rabochee delo with people holding quite different views’. The 
outcome was a ‘sorry result.’ In the end, ‘the scandalous overtones of his 
words arise solely from his insistence — for strictly polemical motivations — on 
using a confusing and ambiguous vocabulary to express his accusations’.’® 
‘Such was his polemical overkill that he ended up giving the impression that 
he himself held scandalous opinions. One is tempted to say “serves him 
right”’.!” 


10. Lih 2006, p. 387. 
11. Lih 2006, p. 396. 
12. Lih 2006, p. 20. 

13. Lih 2006, p. 352. 
14. Lih 2006, p. 353. 
15. Lih 2006, p. 395. 
16. Lih 2006, p. 615. 
17. Lih 2006, p. 667. 
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All of these assertions are correct. In fact, I said something like this more 
than a decade ago in a set of articles on Lenin’s theory of working-class 
consciousness. Against the textbook-interpretation, I argued that Lenin’s 
pessimism in WITBD? was ‘in fact irrelevant for an understanding of Lenin’s 
mature theory and practice. A systematic review of the evidence indicates that 
Lenin’s critique of spontaneity there was an aberration — indeed, an error — 
from which he soon retreated’.'* The text ‘was not composed in a leisurely and 
reflective manner’ but ‘was a polemic dashed off in the heat of battle and 
should not be mistaken for a polished work of theory’. The thesis of 
consciousness from without was ‘a mistaken formulation that did not define 
the essence of Bolshevism’. It was, rather, ‘a famous failure’ and ‘should not be 
viewed as the doctrinal core of Leninism’.”” 

‘The evidence for this interpretation of the scandalous passages consists of 
Lenin’s own statements between 1903 and 1907; the testimony of other Social 
Democrats, both friends and foes; and Lenin’s failure to employ this argument 
in any of his writings after 1905. I reviewed this evidence in several articles, 
and it is gratifying to see that Lih has discovered no additional evidence of any 
consequence bearing on the question, despite his exhaustive search.” I agree 
completely with his judgement that in the second chapter of WITBD?, ‘Lenin 
made a number of “mistakes” — that is, he said or implied things that he clearly 
did not believe.” I also agree with him that ‘what seems to the textbook 
interpretation as the very heart of WITBD? could be erased from the book 
without trace by snipping a couple of paragraphs’.” 

Despite challenging the centrality of WITBD? as a statement of Lenin’s 
considered view on proletarian capacities, Lih says in the article that preceded 
his book that my work ‘leaves the textbook interpretation of WITBD? itself 
untouched’.” While I get credit for putting ‘new source material...into 
scholarly circulation’, my mistake consists in trying to square this new material 
with ‘the standard reading of WITBD?’. I do this by setting forth the ‘double 
flip-flop hypothesis: Lenin had a crisis of faith immediately before WITBD? 
and then had a radical change of mind very soon thereafter, thus leaving 
WITBD? disconnected both to Lenin’s past and his future.” 


18. Mayer 1996, p. 308. 

19. Mayer 1996, pp. 309, 315, 318. 

20. Mayer 1994, 1996, 1997a, and 1997b. Several of my early articles on Lenin do adhere to 
the textbook-view. It took me some time to figure out that there was a problem with this 
interpretation. See Mayer 1992, 1993a, 1993b, and 1993c. 

21. Lih 2006, p. 650. 

22. Lih 2006, p. 646. 

23. Lih 2003, p. 41. 

24. Lih 2006, p. 24. 
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Lih has such enthusiasm for this material that he tends to imitate the 
polemical methods of his subject. The advantage of this method is that it 
makes a long journey less weary. The disadvantage is that it tends to ‘bend the 
stick’. Politicians are in the business of bending sticks, but scholars are not. To 
say that Lenin flip-flopped twice implies that he lacked convictions, or just 
said what his audience wanted to hear, or was thoughtless and confused. 
Whatever else we might say about Lenin, none of those criticisms apply. Since 
it is hard to think of a politician in the past century who flip-flopped less than 
Lenin, my double-flip-flop hypothesis must seem quite ridiculous. 

But I do not think that Lenin flip-flopped on the topic of working-class 
consciousness. Neither do I think that he had a crisis of faith in 1899 and a 
radical change of mind in 1903. The real difference between Lih’s interpretation 
and mine is that I think Lenin meant what he said in the second chapter of 
WITBD? and Lih does not. According to Lih, 


While I emphasise polemical context, I am mot making the argument often heard 
in the activist tradition that polemical overkill led Lenin to ‘bend the stick’ and 
overstate a valid point. My argument is, rather, that when we grasp Lenin’s 
polemical aims, we discover that he is affirming something rather banal and non- 
controversial for Social Democrats.” 


It was ‘hasty carelessness” that accounts for the scandalous passages. Lenin 
was like an undergraduate who bashes out an answer in an essay-exam and 
does not realise that his sloppy formulations convey the wrong impression. He 
only made the mistake here and nowhere else. Yet the textbook-interpretation 
focuses only on the mistake, and treats it not as the mistake it was but as the 
very essence of Leninism. 

Both Lih and I think that Lenin made a mistake in WITBD?, but we 
disagree about the nature of this mistake. If Comrade Martynov was still alive, 
he could write a pamphlet on the controversy entitled Tivo Mistakes. Lih says 
that Lenin was careless in his choice of words. I say that Lenin chose his words 
carefully, but did not appreciate at the time how his strategy of argumentation 
in responding to the ‘economists’ was vulnerable to the charge of 
authoritarianism and unorthodoxy. 

As I have shown in detail elsewhere, beginning in 1899 Lenin formulated a 
response to the ‘economist’ challenge that was different from Plekhanov’s.”’ In 
a nutshell, Plekhanov said that to help workers attain consciousness sooner 


25. Lih 2006, p. 615. 
26. Lih 2006, p. 573. 
27. Mayer 1997b. 
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rather than later, Social Democrats must accelerate the pace of their maturation. 
That maturation was occurring spontaneously even now, but would reach its 
goal more quickly through timely intervention by conscious Social Democrats. 
Lenin, by contrast, responded to the ‘economists’ by arguing that the 
maturation could not happen without external intervention by those who 
possessed the science of socialism. The two ideologists were fighting a common 
enemy, but adopted different rhetorical strategies to defeat those who (in 
Plekhanov’s memorable phrase) gazed in awe on the posterior of the Russian 
proletariat. Lenin’s strategy, however, was vulnerable to counterattack, because 
it seemed to express doubt about one of the holiest propositions in Marxism, 
the capacity of the proletariat to emancipate itself. It took the controversy over 
WITBD? for Lenin to recognise the weakness of his formula, and he then 
quietly revised it. He had always believed in the holy proposition, but 
inadvertently gave the impression in W/TBD? that he might not. That was 
Lenin’s mistake. 

I doubt that it matters very much which interpretation of Lenin’s mistake is 
correct. As I see it, Lih and I belong to the same camp, and that is why I view 
this aspect of his work as a step forward in relation to the textbook-account. 
But, like his subject, Lih is opposed to ‘vagueness and the blunting of sharply 
drawn boundaries.’ So I am consigned to the textbook-camp, but deemed at 
least an honest representative who does ‘make a good faith effort to incorporate 
a wider range of evidence’ into his interpretation.” Perhaps we can form 
alliances for tactical purposes, even if we do not belong to the same party. 

Lih thinks the mistake I identify in Lenin is a mistake because the source 
from which Lenin drew his inspiration in responding to the ‘economists’ was 
Karl Kautsky, the premier theorist of the Second International. Kautsky’s 
orthodoxy was beyond dispute, so, if Lenin was guided by Kautsky, the ideas 
Lenin was trying to express in WITBD? must be thoroughly orthodox. 

That is not a bad argument, but we should bear in mind three facts. First, 
as I have demonstrated elsewhere, Lenin garbled Kautsky’s ideas.” Lih agrees 
with this, but we might quibble about the exact details of Lenin’s confusion.*! 

Second, as I argue in another article, the Russian orthodoxy on working- 
class consciousness formulated by Plekhanov was not exactly the same as 
Kautsky’s, and was more optimistic about proletarian capacities.” Lih assumes 
that orthodox Social Democrats had to be Kautskyists at the turn of the 


28. Lih 2006, p. 675. 
29. Lih 2006, p. 555. 
30. Mayer 1994. 

31. Lih 2006, p. 576. 
32. Mayer 1997b. 
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century, but European Marxism was, in fact, diverse, and the orthodoxy in the 
Russian branch was a purer version of the ‘sooner-or-later’ theory than 
Kautsky’s Erfurtism. In turning to Kautsky, then, Lenin was turning away 
from or ignoring the Russian Marxism of his own movement. 

Third, doubts were sometimes expressed, even by Kautsky’s comrades, 
about the consistency of his formulation with the views of Marx and Engels. 
At the Austrian party-congress in November 1901, no less a figure than Victor 
Adler criticised Kautsky’s ‘merger formula’.*? Adler thought Marx would have 
rejected Kautsky’s formula because it distinguished too sharply between science 
and knowledge born of practice. I agree with Adler, but Lih, curiously, chooses 
to interpret the thought of Marx and Engels through the lens of Kautsky.” As 
I see it, Kautsky got Marx wrong and Lenin, in turn, got Kautsky wrong. 
Lenin would have stayed out of trouble if he had simply followed the lead of 
Plekhanov. 

Speaking of Plekhanov, he offers evidence neglected by Lih that casts doubt 
on the ‘hasty-carelessness’ version of Lenin’s mistake. If Lenin’s error was due 
only to sloppiness, and not conviction, the mistake could have been corrected 
by a collaborator who read the first draft. In fact, Lenin had such a reader, but 
he refused to correct the mistake when it was pointed out to him. That reader 
was Plekhanov, and I discuss the evidence elsewhere.” Lenin showed the first 
few chapters of WITBD? to Plekhanov in late December 1901. The latter 
pointed out Lenin’s hasty carelessness to him, but Lenin failed to revise his 
draft. Plekhanov complained when he saw the proofs of the pamphlet, and 
PB. Akselrod agreed with him that Lenin’s ‘work in certain respects seems to 
me to have important defects and to be too extreme [v svoem rode vabank|’.*° 

In short, Plekhanov tried to save Lenin from the controversy over his 
scandalous passages that would soon explode, but Lenin refused to acknowledge 
the mistake. The explanation for Lenin’s refusal could have been pride, 
arrogance, confusion, or conviction — or all of these at once. But the important 
point is that the second chapter of W/TBD? was a mistake which Lenin would 
not repeat. You will not find Lenin employing the arguments from that chapter 
after the seizure of power, and it is therefore a serious error to interpret it as the 


33. For Adler’s criticism, see Mayer 1994, p. 679. In a 22 October 1901 letter to Kautsky, 
Adler criticised his friend’s Neue Zeit article and the assertion that ‘socialism must be brought 
“from without” into the masses’. He told Kautsky that ‘this is a point about which I am a heretic, 
but a heretic with Marx and not against him insofar as I understand him’. See Adler 1954, 
p. 373. 

34. Lih 2006, pp. 42-53. 

35. Mayer 1997b, pp. 176-80. 

36. Berlin 1925, p. 165. 
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central text in Leninism. Lih makes this case forcefully in his tome, and that 
is indeed one step forward from the textbook-view. 


Worry about workers 


Lih’s suggestion that we bracket the scandalous passages and interpret the 
rest of WITBD? without them is fruitful. If we do, we see that Lenin was 
optimistic about the workers’ movement, eager to imitate the success of 
Kautsky’s party, and a passionate advocate of political freedom. As Lih observes, 
‘WITBD’s arguments about democracy do not make Stalinist tyranny easier to 
explain — they make it harder to explain’.*” 

This view is correct. Aside from two perfunctory references to the 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat’, there is no trace in this book of Lenin’s later 
ideas about the state and revolution or proletarian democracy.** The kind of 
democracy for which Lenin was fighting at the turn of the century is bourgeois 
democracy — liberal, inclusive, and competitive. A reader of this pamphlet in 
1902 would have had no reason to suspect that its author would one day press 
for an immediate transition to socialism in Russia on the morrow of the 
bourgeois revolution; suppress a democratically chosen constituent assembly; 
construct a one-party dictatorship; or establish a political police-force more 
ruthless than the one he was combating at that time. 

There is scarcely any hint of that Lenin in WITBD?. Indeed, as Lih depicts 
him, the Lenin of 1894-1904 is progressive and democratic and wise. He is 
usually on the right side in his polemics with opponents, and his polemical 
methods are no worse than theirs. To be sure, Lenin could be ‘inexcusably 
misleading’? in his counterattacks, and he did sometimes indulge in 
‘unscrupulous and obfuscating polemics.“ But even Rosa Luxemburg was 
guilty of ‘an unscrupulous hatchet job’ from time to time.“ That was how 
Marxists argued amongst themselves. Lenin had a sharp pen and was sometimes 
sloppy in wielding it. That seems to be the worst one could say about him, 
based on Lih’s reading of this decade in Lenin's revolutionary career. 

But there is more going on in Lenin’s writings during this period than Lih 
recognises. There is a worry about workers expressed in his articles and 
manuscripts after 1898 that grows and persists during the remainder of Lenin’s 


37. Lih 2006, p. 476. 
38. On the evolution of Lenin’s view of proletarian dictatorship, see Mayer 1993a. 
39. Lih 2006, p. 359. 
40. Lih 2006, p. 384. 
41. Lih 2006, p. 526. 
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career. This worry is not emphasised in WITBD?, and that is another reason 
not to exaggerate the importance of this book. In directing our attention there, 
Lih fails to ‘rediscover’ another Lenin who will matter a lot later on. 

I have developed this argument at greater length elsewhere, and will only 
sketch the outlines here.” In the last months of his Siberian exile, Lenin began 
to express the anxiety that certain fractions of the Russian proletariat were 
corruptible, and could be bought off by reforms or deceived by reformist ideas. 
The result of this corruption would be to divert these workers away from the 
revolutionary path being blazed by the vanguard and to divide the class against 
itself. This fear of corruption explains why it was so important to Lenin to 
wage a vigorous campaign against the ‘Russian Bernsteins’, who had become 
unwitting agents of this corruption. As he explained in ‘A Retrograde Trend in 
Russian Social Democracy’, 


the lower strata of the proletariat may become downright corrupted if they hear 
such calumnies as that the founders of Russian Social Democracy view the 
workers only as a means for overthrowing the autocracy; if they hear invitations 
to limit themselves to the restoration of holidays and to craft unions, with no 
concern for the final aims of socialism and the immediate tasks of the political 
struggle.” 


The uneducated workers did not know any better, Lenin warned, and, if their 
leaders encouraged them to pursue material gain at the expense of the long- 
term interest of their class, they were all too ready to listen. “The most 
undeveloped workers, we repeat, can be corrupted’. ‘Such workers can always 
be ensnared (and will be ensnared) by the bait of any dole offered by the 
government or the bourgeoisie.’ They were too foolish and could not control 
themselves. These proletarians jumped at the smallest morsels, and did not 
think about the future. As organs of the lowest stratum of workers, ‘economist’ 
publications like Rabochaia mysl could therefore do tremendous harm, for ‘to 
reduce the entire movement to the interests of the moment means to speculate 
on the undeveloped character of the workers, to play into the hands of their 
worst passions’.“4 The ‘economists’ were pouring ladles of tar into a barrel full 


42. Mayer 1993c, 1996, and 1997a. 

43. Lenin 1960, p. 283. To avoid misunderstanding, I do not think that Lenin had a ‘crisis of 
faith’ in 1899, or underwent a change in personality. He was the same old Lenin, but, in 1899, 
he confronted, for the first time, serious deviations within the workers’ movement. Until then, 
his opponents had always been outsiders, like the legal populists. Bernsteinism was a much more 
threatening phenomenon because it came from within the Marxian camp and could therefore 
more easily pervert. 

44. Lenin 1960, pp. 280-5. In places, I have revised the English translation in Lenin’s 
Collected Works. 
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of honey, Lenin claimed, and the time had come for the orthodox to fight this 
corruption of the undeveloped workers. 

The English word ‘corruption’ is the standard translation of the Russian 
term razvrashchenie, which recurs again and again in Lenin’s texts, from this 
time forward to the end of his political career. As he often does, Lih tries to 
dull Lenins vocabulary by rendering the word as ‘leading astray’, but, in 
Russian, razvrashchenie and its cognates has a sexualised flavour of debauchery. 
As a verb, the term is probably best translated as ‘to pervert’. Lenin was fearful 
that external forces and opportunists within the Party would pervert sections 
of the working class and render them unfit for revolutionary action. They 
enticed these workers from the difficult path of struggle and encouraged them 
to indulge or relax. When successful, this corruption deformed its victims and 
perverted their minds so that they cooperated in their own oppression. 

I submit that texts like ‘A Retrograde Trend’ betray a worry about workers. 
The worry is not about the class as a whole, but certain fractions within it. In 
that manuscript, Lenin worries about the corruptibility of the lowest stratum 
of the class, but, in later writings, he will also warn of perversion in the ‘labour 
aristocracy. Both the top and the bottom of the class are unreliable, and can 
yield to temptation. As the revolution approaches, Lenin will also speak about 
the ‘petty-bourgeois instincts’ of these strata, which are powerful in a peasant 
country like Russia. Scratch a Russian worker, Lenin seems to say, and you 
may well find a flip-flopping petty bourgeois. As he explained in Left-Wing 
Communism (1920), small proprietors ‘surround the proletariat on every side 
with a petty-bourgeois atmosphere, which permeates and corrupts the 
proletariat, and constantly causes among the proletariat relapses into petty- 
bourgeois spinelessness, disunity, individualism, and alternating moods of 
exaltation and dejection’.“© While much water will have flowed under the 
bridge by the time we reach the late civil-war period, I believe that the first 
traces of this rather obvious worry about workers manifest themselves in 
Lenin’s pre- WITBD? writings. 

This worry is important, because it is the justification Lenin will offer for 
discounting the views of workers who do not follow the lead of his faction, 
both before the Revolution and after. Proletarians who align themselves with 
a different party or faction, or who fail to do what Lenin wants them to do, 
will be written off as corrupted — either by external forces or by the petty 
bourgeois within. They had betrayed the class or never really belonged to it in 
the first place. They were not the steadfast, rock-hard proletarians, who, of 
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course, always supported Lenin’s policies. As Lenin explained in Steps, discipline 
is the essential trait of the proletarian.“ Thus, any workers who deviate from 
his preferred position prove that they have lost their proletarian soul or never 
possessed it to begin with. 

Lenin could afford to drop the scandalous argument about consciousness 
from without made famous in WITBD?, because it was unnecessary and in 
fact counterproductive. That argument appeared to clash with the holy 
proposition of proletarian self-emancipation, but the ‘perverted and/or petty- 
bourgeois’ formula did not. The keynote of Lenin’s outlook could be 
exhilaration about workers, as Lih says, because real workers always played the 
role assigned to them in Lenin’s script. People who did not play that role were 
not real workers, even if they performed wage-labour. They lacked the requisite 
proletarian mentality [psikhiia]. Their views (and votes) could therefore be 
discounted, because they were in fact outsiders, not insiders. Salvation did not 
come from outside the proletariat, Lenin believed; that was in fact the source 
of corruption, betrayal, and opportunism. 

Anxiety about the corruptibility of the proletariat runs like a red thread 
through Lenin’s mature writings. Although much of what he said about 
workers and their inclinations was perfectly orthodox, a deep-seated fear of 
working-class corruption was distinctive to him. It is true that one can find 
occasional expressions of this anxiety in the works of other Marxist thinkers. 
Marx and Engels were the first to make use of the concept of corruption in 
order to explain the reformism of the English workers, and their argument was 
certainly familiar to turn-of-the-century Social Democrats. Dissidents within 
the German Social-Democratic Workers’ Party, for instance, employed this 
rhetoric against the leadership in an 1890-campaign to wrest control from 
party-moderates.** Among Russian Marxists, Iulii Martov in particular wrote 
often of the danger of ‘Zubatov corruption in the early issues of Jskra. But the 
depth of Lenin’s fear, and the frequency with which he spoke of it, were 
unprecedented in Russian Social-Democratic circles. There is simply no trace 
of this anxiety in the writings of Plekhanov, Akselrod or Zasulich, either before 
1899 or after. They did not fear that many workers were corruptible or worry 
that some were insufficiently proletarian to withstand temptation. Lenin alone 
expressed such pessimistic sentiments and — what is more — drew organisational 
and tactical conclusions from them. 

Lih, however, misses the emergence of this worry about workers in the 
phase of Lenin’s career which he examines. This worry is registered in a few 
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passages in the first chapter of WITBD?, but does not surface in the more 
famous second chapter. By directing our attention there, Lih fails to detect 
other scandalous passages in Lenin’s writings that do point toward the future. 
That counts as one step back in our effort to understand Lenin. 


Ballhorning Lenin 


In Chapter Three of WITBD?, Lenin explains that Verballhornung, or 
ballhorning, is a German expression that means an effort to improve that 
actually makes things worse.” That is, unfortunately, an accurate description 
of Lih’s translation of WITBD?. While much of it is fine, where it really 
matters, Lih’s version makes Lenin muddled or incomprehensible. This is 
another step back. 

Part of the problem is that Lih lacks faith in his readers. In the text, he 
explains what Lenin meant by the terms konspiratsiia and tred-iunionizm, but 
Lih seems to think that we will forget those explanations when we read Lenin’s 
text, and so he retains the Russian terms in his English translation. But 
English-speakers are still going to think ‘conspiracy’ or ‘trade-unionism’ when 
they run across those foreign terms — and there is no reason why they should 
not, as long as they bear in mind the explanation. The untranslated words only 
make Lenin’s text more ungainly than it actually is. 

That is a minor problem. More serious is the refusal to translate the infamous 
stikhiinost, a decisive word in WITBD?. That Russian word will not suggest 
anything to English-speakers when they encounter it, and this may be why 
Lih refuses to translate it. He wants us to draw a blank, because he thinks the 
word is polymorphous, ambiguous, and confusing. Above all, we must not 
think ‘spontaneous’, which is how the word is usually translated in WITBD?. 
Lih devotes a dozen pages” to the history of the word and its various meanings 
in Lenin’s texts, and the story is so confusing that he just ‘throws up [his] 
hands’ and refuses to translate the term at all.°! The result is that the scandalous 
passages in his translation are no longer scandalous, but incomprehensible. 
Thus we are sure to ignore them as we set about rediscovering Lenin. 

One way to determine what the word means is to ask how Lenin’s Russian 
readers in 1902 understood what he was saying. But Lih does not want to do 
this, because many who read Lenin’s pamphlet thought he meant something like 
‘spontaneity’. That word may not be precise, but it is close enough — especially 
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because Lenin slips in these passages. By the time we get to the translation, we 
know that we must be cautious about the second chapter. No harm will be 
done if the translator does his job and finds an English equivalent for us, and, 
thus far, no-one has found a better equivalent than the dreaded ‘spontaneity’. 

But, even worse than not translating at all is translating in ways that soften 
or confuse, or render ungainly Lenin’s incisive style. From a purely literary 
point of view, WITBD? is Lenins best book. In no other work was he so 
playful with language, inventing new concepts and words that quickly entered 
the Russian Social-Democratic vocabulary and set the terms of debate. The 
book made ‘a great sensation’ in underground-circles in 1902, in part because 
it was lively and well written.” But Lih dulls Lenin’s edge by substituting 
‘awareness’ and ‘purposiveness’ for ‘consciousness’; ‘to cause to stray’ for ‘to 
divert’; ‘leader/guide’ for ‘leader’; ‘writerism’ for “bookishness’; ‘activeness’ for 
‘activity’; ‘led astray’ for ‘corrupted’; and ‘worker-class’ for ‘working class’. The 
translated title of chapter two is an excellent example of ballhorning: “The 
Stikhiinost of the Masses and the Purposiveness of Social Democracy’. That 
title conveys no meaning at all. 

This objection is partly stylistic, which is a matter of taste, but, in places, I 
think the new terminology positively obfuscates. One example is Lih’s 
translation of kustarnichestvo as ‘artisanal limitations’. The phrase is not only 
awkward, but severs the connection we are meant to draw between Lenin’s 
organisational views and the topic that engaged much of his energy during the 
1890s, the development of capitalism in Russia. A kustar is a handicraft- 
worker, and, all through the 1890s, Lenin engaged in a debate with the legal 
populists about the fate of these labourers. The legal populists imagined that 
handicraft-industry remained outside the bounds of the capitalist system 
because it was conducted on a small scale. But, in The Development of Capitalism 
in Russia and other writings, Lenin demonstrated that handicraft-production 
in Russia was already a constituent-part of the capitalist system, and that the 
supposed independence of the handicraftsmen was a sham. Most handicraft- 
workers, were, in fact, wage-labourers in the kind of putting-out system 
described by Marx in the fifteenth chapter of Capital. They were already 
proletarians of a sort, but the conditions in which they worked prevented the 
kustari from recognising this or organising to improve their situation. 
Encouraged by the legal populists, they dreamed of regaining the independence 
and the property they had lost during the course of capitalist development and 
therefore remained divided and supremely exploitable. 
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When he turned from his economic studies to organisational questions in 
the late 1890s, Lenin was able to frame the problem in a way that would make 
Russian Marxists sympathetic to his call for the construction of a nationwide 
organisation. Lenin invented the term kustarnichestvo to describe the 
fragmented and amateurish state of the movement in the absence of an 
integrated party-apparatus. The local circles were like isolated kustari, too 
disorganised to fight effectively against the enemy who oppressed them. Just 
as capitalism was moving forward from the handicraft to the industrial phase 
of development, so too must the Party leave behind its kustarnichestvo or 
handicraftism. The implication of the term was that advocates of local 
autonomy and circle-democracy were akin to the legal populists, a retrograde 
and non-Marxian trend. 

Handicraftism, then, is a better translation for this term than ‘artisanal 
limitations’, and helps tie W/TBD? more closely to Lenin’s earlier economic 
studies. Neil Harding makes this argument in the first volume of his great 
study of Lenin’s thought.” In any case, ‘artisan’ is likely to create the wrong 
impression for English-speakers, because kustari tended to be unskilled, part- 
time labourers and not highly skilled masters of an art. 

I also think that ‘professional revolutionary’ is better than ‘revolutionary by 
trade’ as a translation, because it suggests the source of Lenin’s memorable 
image in the Webbs’ book Jndustrial Democracy. But I have made that argument 
elsewhere, and will not repeat it here. 

Translation is a difficult art, and Lars Lih is well-qualified to undertake this 
task. He is right that the older translations are not entirely satisfactory, and 
that a solid knowledge of the context is necessary to do justice to a complicated 
work like WITBD?. But Lih has nonetheless ‘ballhorned’ Lenin, although not 
in the fashion of Martynov. Martynov tried to render Plekhanov more 
profound, but Lih has succeeded in making Lenin more awkward and 
confusing than he was. 


What is to be done? 


Despite the two steps back which the Party suffered after the Second Congress, 
Lenin remained optimistic about the long-term prospects of the workers’ 
movement. At a low point in his career, with most of his former comrades 
arrayed against him, a lesser man might have quit in despair. But Lenin steeled 
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himself and took solace in the dialectic. History proceeds by way of 
contradictions, he said. 

But does scholarship? I have my doubts. The textbook-view of Lenin 
persists, despite efforts to correct it. The mistakes have been passed down from 
one generation to the next until they seem like an obvious truth. The legend 
of WITBD? endures, perhaps because it fills a need. It tells a simple story and 
identifies a moment when the future is foreshadowed. In this text, Lenin seems 
to lift his mask and reveal to us who he will become. The future dictator shows 
himself in the scandalous passages. Unfortunately, this myth makes for a more 
compelling story than ‘Lenin’s Erfurtian drama’, even though the latter is 
closer to the truth. The myth also has the advantage of legitimating the status 
quo and discrediting alternatives to it. 

For these reasons, I am not optimistic that better scholarship will succeed in 
rewriting the textbook-interpretation of Lenin. It does not help that the 
market for Lenin-studies has collapsed. Hardly any journals or publishers are 
interested in this story, because Lenin now seems truly to be dead. Some have 
spoken of the ‘Leninist extinction’. As long as his creation endured, the story 
was important, but once the creature died, Lenin lost his fascination. We 
know how this story ends, apparently, so who cares how it begins? 

Lars Lih makes a valiant effort to get this story right. His effort is not 
entirely successful, but he is certainly a talented scholar.” Scholarship, however, 
is not always enough. Myths frequently have more power than the truth. 
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